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idealism, I am loath to agree with Mr. Muscio's implication that 
demolishment is all that may be demanded of philosophical thinkers.. 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Wellesley College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Treatment of Personality "by Locke, Berkeley and Hume: A Study in 
the Interests of Ethical Theory of an Aspect of the Dialectic of English 
Empiricisms. Jay William Hudson. University of Missouri Studies. 
Philosophy and Education Series. Vol. I., No. 1. 
Consideration of fundamental ethical conceptions leads Professor 
Hudson to look upon them as essentially predicates of personality. Used 
abstractly such terms lose their significance. Witness the many argu- 
ments concerning freedom. The true question at issue, it should always 
be borne in mind, is that of the free person. This personal reference 
of ethical conceptions points to the view that the logically validating 
ground of all such terms is to be found in a finally self-sustaining doc- 
trine of the person. That is to say, ethics presupposes the reality of 
the ethical person. The true question that the moralist must answer, 
stated in terms reminiscent of Kant, is, How is the ethical person possible ? 
Owing to the interdependence of all ethical conceptions, Professor Hudson 
feels justified in looking at the subject from a restricted aspect. What 
is the nature of a free person? If we go no further than the domain of 
natural science, no such person can exist; science denies autonomy to 
persons. But Kant, so we are reminded with interesting conviction, has 
demonstrated that science itself presupposes the a priori knower. What- 
ever else may be said of an ethical person, he is essentially the a priori 
knower. The prime object of this study is to show that any attempt to 
establish any other theory of personality ends in self-refutation. The 
particular attempt considered is English empiricism. To let the author 
speak for himself : 

" To summarize in one sentence, our threefold task is : to present the 
treatment of personality by Locke, Berkeley and Hume, especially with 
reference to the place of the a priori in that treatment, with the sub- 
sidiary aim of showing by a sort of illustrative dialectic, in each case and 
together, the necessity of the a priori for any personality such as they 
tried to guarantee, and such as is adequate for ethics. Thus our aim is 
plainly a restricted one. The working out of a total ethics or metaphysics 
is the least of the intention. The most that can be essayed is to indicate 
one logical condition which such a total view must observe — the logical 
condition of rational self -activity, in the sense of a priori cognition." 

While Locke is interested primarily in the limitation of human knowl- 
edge, he has much to say in regard to personality. He is intuitively cer- 
tain of his own existence, but this certainty is not for him what it was 
for Descartes, a logical first principle. Though the implication of his 
treatment may not always uphold it, the essay is pervaded with dualistic 
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presuppositions from beginning to end; experience seems to uphold the 
existence of both mind and body. Thought, however, is not a substance; 
it " inheres " in spiritual substance. The real nature of the soul is not, 
for Locke, such an important consideration, which leads Professor Hud- 
son to suspect that he did not truly understand the task that he had in 
hand. Thinking and willing are peculiar to the soul ; existence, duration, 
and motion are shared with matter. Identity of the self is needful to 
guarantee accountability, but this is not necessarily identity of substance ; 
it is rather a continued consciousness distinct from substance. This has 
the advantage of taking accountability out of the uncertain field of meta- 
physics, and after all it is the conscious person that is accountable. 
Locke's treatment of freedom is viewed as quite inadequate, though there 
are now and then hints at a true view of the subject. The person is not 
autonomous, but the will is determined by " uneasiness." 

Locke is not always consistent ; in his works are " found the hints of 
many schools." It is an open question what his denial of innate ideas 
means. Bent upon giving experience its place in his text, he is blinded 
to the fact that he is stating only a partial truth. He loses sight of the 
a priori in cognition. Such seems to be the explanation of what he did. 
But even so, an examination of what he wrote will show that he made 
definite assumptions that committed him to the a priori in cognition, had 
he followed these assumptions out logically. Locke's " active " mind, not 
always admitted by students of his ; the use of such expressions as " opera- 
tions," " innate faculties," " innate powers " ; the resting of all knowledge 
on " self-evident propositions," and other items, not unknown to those 
who defend the view that Locke was a mentalist, all go to show that by 
the denial of innate ideas Locke does not mean just what is often 
thought, and that he makes place for intellectual necessity in his theory 
of knowledge. Witness, too, what he has to say of complex ideas and rela- 
tions, and his assumption of the causal principle. And yet when brought 
squarely face to face with such questions as the nature of perception, 
judgment, and consequently of the a priori in cognition, regarding them 
as beyond the ken of man, he uniformly refuses to inquire into their 
nature. He could not have done so intelligently. So, too, he has no con- 
ception of eternalism. Eternity is merely a mode of duration along with 
hours and days. The supra-temporal has no meaning for him. Even God 
is in time. This follows from his failure to apprehend what it means to 
be a rational, self-active person, which in turn follows from his incon- 
sistent position upon the question of innate ideas. 

Yet Locke had a practical hold upon ethics. He was not blind to the 
inconsistency between creationism and genuine human freedom. Man 
must be free if possible under God, " though he saw not the way of it." 
He believed in the meaning and worth of persons more deeply than the 
limits of his philosophy will allow. He had faith in a rational universe; 
practical certainty was sufficient for our limited faculties. This is not 
surprising when we remember the limits that he set to his own inquiry. 
His function was to tell us what to know, not why; this was left to Kant. 

Berkeley, the logical heir of Locke, rises above his master's difficulties 
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with substance by means of well-known arguments, declaring that the 
esse of all things, save mind, is percipi. Minds, or spirits, are simple, 
undivided, active, thinking, and willing beings ; they exist in time, but are 
not mobile as with Locke. The ordered world of experience is not due to 
these, but to God. For this reason it is but natural that Professor Hud- 
son should find fault with his treatment of freedom. Personal identity 
is a continuous consciousness, as with Locke, but it is more than this, 
it is substantial. While Berkeley's achievements as an idealist, in so far 
as he eliminated matter, had great promise and really marked an advance 
in the direction of true idealism, on the whole the results fall short of 
what one has a right to expect. Indeed he is more of an empiricist than 
Locke. He nowhere faces the question of the a priori in cognition. His 
minds are not constitutive of reality ; this being so, he can afford no guar- 
antee for ethical personality. His conception of the person is inadequate. 
His refuge should have been rational self-activity, implications of which 
are found throughout his works. He did not understand as did Locke 
that creationism is inconsistent with ethics. Had he proved his God, it 
would have been at the expense of his persons. Still we have made prog- 
ress in Berkeley; idealism has been born in the land of a stranger. The 
doctrine must be transferred from these empiristic surroundings if it is to 
survive. The need of this step is made quite evident by another British 
writer, Hume. 

The center and import of the work of Hume is essentially a critique 
of personality rather than of causality, as has been taught heretofore; 
this is his great contribution to thought. As substance is neither idea 
nor impression, the conception is meaningless. That inference of the 
mind, known as the self, in so far as considered continuous, exists by a 
trick of the mind, only in our imagination. Morals are merely mores. 
But does not experience presuppose a self? This is adequate excuse for 
Hume to plead the right to be a skeptic, for he could not see that this 
constituted a dialectical refutation of empiricism, his greatest service to 
thought. Berkeley was not qualified to judge where Locke's premises 
led, except with respect to substance, just as Locke did not know that 
the real hidden name for limited knowledge was nescience. Hume made 
all clear. But while doing this, he could not know that the self -refuting 
experience was calling out for something more than a mere self; he did 
not know that the demand was for the a priori cognizing self. Light broke 
upon the world of thought in the immortal Kant. Then it was that 
Hume's " customary " coherence was supplanted by " intellectual " coher- 
ence; combination supersedes mere addition, and experience comes to 
have an interpretable meaning. 

The results of his study are gratifying to Professor Hudson. The 
efforts on the part of English writers to vindicate the spirit must never 
be regarded as futile. Aside from Locke's emphasis upon certitude and 
Berkeley's discovery of the real as spirits and their ideas, both of which 
Professor Hudson regards as steps in the right direction, the grand result 
may be easily summed up. " A self -refuting empiricism " can neither 
guarantee nor refute the self. " Deeply seen — the whole progress from 
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Locke to Hume is the progress in empiricism's self -dissolution " — at least 
so far as the interests of personality is concerned. But this was neces- 
sary; only upon such dissolution could Kant build. 

The last chapter of Professor Hudson's study is devoted to " sugges- 
tions for reconstruction." While he is unwilling in the present study 
" to attempt such a metaphysical superstructure as would give a complete 
doctrine of ethical personality upon the logical foundation dialectically 
revealed to be necessary," he can not " refrain from appending a few 
remarks announcing the general outlines." His idealism is unique enough 
to call for an epitome. 

" That the person knows a priori, and what the person supremely 
knows purely as such an a priori knower — these are to give us the vindi- 
cation, the only vindication there is, of an ethical world." There is no 
freedom in the world of efficient causation. The a priori knower, how- 
ever, as the source of necessity in nature, can not be determined by it. 
The freedom thus guaranteed is not negative, but is the positive, active 
legislation of the self over its own world. The self is not a process, but 
the source of processes; uncreated, supra-temporal, eternal, free. Such a 
person can know and form necessary judgments otherwise impossible. 
Without such a priori support for knowledge, even a rational world could 
not be fathomed, and there would be no basis for moral responsibility. 
The known moral ideal of the rational person must arise out of his 
rational nature as such. The fact that he knows it means that he knows 
it as his own creation ; its " ought " is autonomous. Such an ideal is 
within demands; that it is recognizable witnesses to this. The freedom 
of a rational person precludes monism, whether spiritual or material — 
self -activity must not be lost in its ground. Thinking is the one self-sus- 
taining thing in the universe and as ultimately real " is a priori in the 
deepest sense of that term," furnishing the " conditions not only of all 
knowing, but of all that can be known." I am such a self-active thinking, 
but only in so far as I recognize other persons ; I think identity in terms 
of difference. The " I " thinks itself in terms of non-this-ego, and not 
in terms of utter non-ego. That I think myself, know myself, only in 
terms of others is just what I, as an a priori knower, know. This judg- 
ment is at the basis of all knowledge and' is " the basal import of all 
logical judgment as such." The position here outlined calls for a state- 
ment of the relation of the ego to the categories, which really involves a 
new proof of the categories, but Professor Hudson foregoes such an 
undertaking at this time. A person may be defined as "a self -active, 
self -de fining, and so self-differentiating intelligence." The genus of self- 
definition is self -active rationality; the difference is precisely the differ- 
ence in approximation toward complete rationality, the perfect of which 
there can be but one. For one to define himself and thus freely be him- 
self " is to recognize others as equally real, and freely to define a perfect 
self, an Ideal, as the mandatory goal of all changing experience; this in 
truth is the creation of a self, which a priori, constitutes and thus con- 
trols his own experience." Thus values are introduced into the world 
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and the world becomes a world of progress. The supreme cause becomes 
the final cause, the " moral ideal." Thus we, in our search for a free 
person, have, come upon the ethical person that demands and guarantees 
not only freedom, but all ethical conceptions — we have come upon the 
Ideal Person, a world of obliged persons, a world of values expressed in 
terms of right and wrong. But this has not given us a multi-verse, but 
a universe made one by final, not by efficient, causation. 

Epistemology has led us into the very heart of ethics. 

John Pickett Turner. 

College of the City op New York. 

An Outline of Individual Study. Dr. E. E. Partridge. New York: 

Sturges and Walton. 1910. 

Dr. Partridge's work on " Individual Study " is taking a well-deserved 
place in the hands of teachers of child study. The work opens with an 
inspirational as well as a scientific discussion of theories underlying the 
study of individual characters and of the history of the movement which 
has steadily progressed from child study to a study of the child. In the 
words of the author the book is " intended to serve a practical and intro- 
ductory rather than a scientific purpose," to serve rather as " a first guide 
in the study of individuals." The nature of individuality and the scien- 
tific study of it are secondary to the more practical purpose of enabling 
the student to " observe individuals more intelligently and systematically, 
and thus be better able to understand and serve them." The material of 
the book comprises what the author has repeatedly given in normal school 
classes with the growing conviction that " some such work is the best 
psychology and pedagogy for these classes." The charge is made that 
"most so-called general psychology, even the most elementary, fails to 
affect the practical life of the teacher." The author's experience convinces 
him that it is " better to lead to psychology from practical questions that 
arise in actual teaching or observing children than to try to apply psy- 
chology in advance to the work of teaching." This is the " case method " 
which has been found so efficient in the training of physicians and law- 
yers. Dr. Partridge would apply the same theory in the training of 
teachers. The only general psychology recommended to precede this 
study of individuals is genetic psychology with a view to giving the 
teacher-to-be the proper point of view. 

Individuality is identified with the general problem of biological 
variability. It is recognized, however, that the individual is more than a 
collection of variables, that he is " a unique whole, in which the parts are 
balanced in just such a way as to make this particular individual." Two 
people might appear identical in analysis and very unlike when appreci- 
ated as wholes, or two who were similar in general appearance might ap- 
pear quite dissimilar in the cold analysis of facts. There are mental 
traits and physical traits and another group which arises from the fact 
that an individual may be regarded as a series of events, " some of which 
seem to be mysterious dispensations of providence, or the result of 



